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JOHN     WILKES     BOOTH. 


Lincoln's  Assassin  and  liis  Cuuipauioa, 
Heiold. 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  murdered  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  Ford's  theatre,  in  Washing- 
ton, on  April  14,  1800,  was  the  third  .son,  bora 
in  America,  of  the  eminent  English  tragedian1 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  who  died  thirty-five 
years  ago.  There  were  three  brothers,  Junius 
Brutus,  Jr.,  Edwin  and  John  Wilkes,  all  of 
whom  inherited  a  predilection  for  the  stage. 
The  elder  Booth  passed  the  hater  and 
quietest  portion  of  his  life  upon  Lis  farm  in 
Harford  county,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Baltimore.  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  born  iu 
1839,  and  was  20  years  old  when  ho  assassi- 
ated  Lincoln  and  forfeited  his  own  life.  He 
began  his  dramatic  career  at  the  age  of  17 
under  the  stage  name  of  John  Wilkes.  He 
was  a  fair  stock  actor,  and  at  21  assumed  his 
full  name  and  began  a  more  ambitious  career. 
But  he  was  dissolute  and  uncertain,  and  never 
made  a  brilliant  histrionic  mark.  His  dramatic 
work  had  been  chiefly  in  the  south  ami  west. 
He  had  appeared  but  seldom  before  a  New 
York  audience. 

In  person  he  resembled  his  father.  His 
eyes  were  dark  and  large;  his  hair  dark  and 
curling  in  soft 
waves;  his  features 
were  regular  and 
h  an  dsome;  his 
form  tail  and  Ida 
address  pleasing. 
At  the  time  of  the 
assassination  he 
had  abandoned  his 
profession  on  ac- 
count of  a  bron* 
chial  trouble. 

He   was  the  au 
thor  and  leader  of 

a  trenituiilnus  ooxx- 

spiracy  involving 
about  twenty-five 
persons.  Its  in- 
tended victims 
were  Secretary 
Seward,  and  prob- 
ably Vice-President  Johnson,  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, Gen.  Grant  and  perhaps  other*.  His 
accomplices  were,  for  the  most  part,  his  in- 
feriors, men  feeble  in  intellect,  humble  in 
position  and  dominated  wholly  by  his  wilL 
It  was  a  poorly  planned  and  bunglingly  ex- 
ecuted conspiracy. 


.1.    WILKES   BOOTH. 


After  the  assassination,  Booth  escaped  un- 
molested from  the  theater,  mounted  his  horse  ' 
and  rode  away,  accompanied  by  Herold  into  I 
Maryland.     Search  for  him  began  at  once, 
and  lasted  only  eleven  days.  At  theend  of  that  i 
time  he  and  Herold  were  discovered  in  a  barn 
on  Garrett's  farm,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  there,  refusing  to  surren- 
der, the  barn  was  fired,  and  while  the  flames 
roared  and  crackled  about  him   and  revealed  ] 
his  tall  figure  ho  was  shot  by  Sergeant  Boston  ' 
Corbett,  who  fired  without  orders,  through_a  J 
crevice,  shooting  tho  assassin  in  the  neck. 

Booth,     as      well      as      Herold,      at     the  j 
time    of      his     capture,     wore     the      gray  ' 
Confederate       uniform.         Ho       had       cut  j 
off  his  mustache  and  cropped  his  hair  close  to  ' 
his   head.     Ho  was   pale  and  haggard,  dirty 
and  unkempt.     His  days  of  hiding  and  flee- 
ing had  changed  his  appearance  fr~m  that  of 
a  gentleman    to   an   outlaw.     There  was  no 
corner  on  the  wide  earth  in  which  he  could 
!  safely  hide.  ^ 

David   C.  Herold,  who  was   captured  with  J 
Booth,  and  afterward  banged  for  participa- 
tion in  the  assassi- 
nation of   Lincoln, 
was  a    boy    of    23 
years,  an   indolent, 
dissipated,  coward- 
ly soul,   who  will- 
inglj'  took   part  in 
the  worst  of  crimes, 
yet  wept  like  a  girl 
when     in     danger. 
He  had  not  a  hard- 
ened   nature.       He 
was    a    native  ^of 
Maryland,  and   his 
father    was    a    re- 
spectable     citizen.         DAVID  a  HEROLa 
lie  was   useful   to   Booth   for  many  reason*; 
but  chiefly   because   bis    knowledge    of  Ibe 
topography  of  the  lower  portion  of  Maryland 
made  him  a  good   guide  in  the   attempted 
escape.     To  the  last  Booth  protested  Herold>» 
perfect   innocence  of   tho  crime,  though   ha 
6eemed  to  be  disgusted  at  his  cowardice. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  LINCOLN  CONSPIRATORS 


Time  and  time  again  there  comes  to  the  Lincoln  Foun- 
dation requests  for  information  about  the  fate  of  the  con- 
spirators who  were  tried  for  some  part  in  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination, its  preliminaries,  and  its  aftermath.  A  brief 
statement  is  here  available  with  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tion followed  by  each  prisoner,  the  judgment  of  the  court 
and  the  serving  of  the  penalty. 

THE  ARCH  CRIMINAL 

John  Wilkes  Booth 

John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  captured  after  having  been  shot  while  resisting  ar- 
rest on  Richard  Garrett's  plantation,  three  miles  from 
Port  Royal,  Virginia.  He  died  about  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  April  26,  1SG5,  twelve  days  after  he  fired  the  fatal  bul- 
let at  the  President.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  Greenmount 
Cemetery  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

FOUR  DEATH  PENALTIES 

George  A.  Atzcrott 

Atzerott  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1835  and  came  to  the 
nited  States  in  1844.  He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age  when  the  assassination  took  place.  In  private  life 
he  was  in  the  coach-making  business  at  Port  Tobacco.  His 
part  in  the  crime  was  to  kill  Johnson,  but  he  lost  his  nerve 
at  the  last  moment  and  fled  from  the  city.  He  was  captured 
in  the  home  of  his  cousin,  a  man  named  Richter,  who  lived 
in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland. 

The  military  commission  which  tried  the  suspects  on 
June  30,  1865  pronounced  the  sentence  which  called  for 
Atzerott  and  three  others  to  "be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
dead."  The  sentence  of  Atzerott  and  his  associates  was  car- 
ried out  on  July  7,  1865,  on  a  scaffold  in  the  penitentiary 
yard.  All  four  were  buried  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
penitentiary  wall. 

David  E.  Herold 

Herold,  a  pharmacist's  clerk,  accompanied  Booth  on  his 
escape  flight.  He  finally  surrendered  to  Baker's  detach- 
ment at  the  Garrett  barn.  Herold's  sentence  was  similar 
to  Atzerott's  and  he  likewise  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  Later  his  body  was  removed  to  the  arsenal  ware- 
house along  with  the  other  bodies  and  where  the  remains 
of  Booth  had  been  buried.  Later  friends  of  Herold  claimed 
the  body  and  by  them  was  properly  interred. 

Lewis  Payne 

Lewis  Payne,  whose  real  name  was  Lewis  Thornton 
Powell,  was  the  conspirator  who  attempted  to  kill  Seward. 
After  his  attack  he  hid  for  two  days  in  a  woods  near  Wash- 
ington and  upon  returning  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  home  he  was 
arrested.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old  and  was  one  of  the 
four  to  die  for  his  part  in  the  conspiracy.  He  was  executed 
along  with  the  other  three  on  July  7, 1865. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt 

Mrs.  Surratt  was  the  only  woman  tried  in  connection 
with  the  assassination.  She  was  forty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  her  conviction  and  prior  to  this  time  kept  a 
Washington  boarding  house.  It  was  here  that  the  conspira- 
tors met  to  form  their  detailed  plans.  The  military  com- 
mission found  her  guilty  along  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors and  she  received  the  death  penalty  which  was  con- 
summated with  the  other  conspirators  on  July  7.  Her  body 


was  at  a  later  date  removed  from  the  penitentiary  grounds 
to  a  private  grave. 

FOUR  PRISON  SENTENCES 

Samuel  Arnold 

Arnold  was  a  boyhood  friend  of  Booth's  and  about  the 
time  of  the  assassination  had  returned  from  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  He  was  arrested  on  his  brother's  farm  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Virginia  being  traced  there  through  the 
aid  of  a  letter  found  in  a  trunk  belonging  to  Booth.  His 
sentence  was  "imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life." 

He  was  sent  to  Dry  Tortugas  prison  where  he  served  but 
four  years  of  a  life  sentence,  having  been  pardoned  by 
President  Johnson  on  March  2,  1869,  and  released  on 
March  8. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd 

Dr.  Mudd,  of  Charles  County,  Maryland,  was  a  physician 
who  gave  surgical  aid  to  Booth  at  the  time  of  the  assassin's 
escape.  Mudd  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  tragedy.  He  was  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment at  Dry  Tortugas  where  later  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  escape.  Because  of  his  valuable  services  during  an 
epidemic  at  the  prison  he  obtained  a  pardon  on  February 
13th,  1869.  He  served  but  four  years  of  a  life  sentence  and 
lived  for  thirteen  years  after  his  release. 

Michael  O'Laughlin 

O'Laughlin,  another  boyhood  friend  of  Booth's,  was, 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
He  was  found  at  the  home  of  a  friend  in  Baltimore.  He 
also  received  the  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  and  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  convicted  to  complete  the  sentence. 
He  died  of  yellow  fever  on  September  23,  1867  at  Fort 
Jefferson. 

Edman  Spangler 

Spangler  was  a  stage  carpenter  at  Ford's  theatre  and 
was  a  man  about  forty  years  old,  heavily  built  and  slov- 
enly in  appearance.  He  received  a  sentence  of  six  years  at 
hard  labor,  but  was  pardoned  along  with  two  other  con- 
spirators on  March  2,  1869.  However,  he  served  four  years 
of  a  six  year  sentence. 

THE  FUGITIVE 

John  Surratt 

John,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Surratt,  was  a  Confederate 
"runner,"  although  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  in  connection 
with  the  Surrattville  Post  Office.  He  was  arrested  in 
Veroli,  Italy,  but  escaped  and  was  later  apprehended  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt.  He  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
for  his  trial  which  lasted  from  June  10  to  August  11,  1867. 
The  jury  stood  four  for  conviction  and  eight  for  acquit- 
tal. Later  when  he  was  arraigned  for  a  second  trial,  he  was 
discharged  by  the  court. 

SUSPECTS 

Several  other  suspects  were  detained  for  short  periods. 
One  was  James  Pumphrey  who  was  a  well-to-do  proprie- 
tor of  a  livery  stable  from  whom  Booth  hired  a  horse 
for  his  escape.  Another  of  the  suspects  was  a  certain 
Thomas  A.  Jones  who  supposedly  aided  Booth  across  a 
river  when  he  was  escaping.  The  Ford  brothers,  owners 
of  the  Theatre  where  the  assassination  took  place,  were 
also  detained. 
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peace  terms.  One  Pennsylvanian  wrote 
to  a  fellow  Keystone-Stater,  Simon 
Cameron,  Lincoln's  first  Secretary  of 
War :  'Why  could  not  Mr.  [Secretary  of 
State]  Seward  have  prepared  the 
Inaugural  so  as  to  save  it  from  the 
ridicule  of  a  Sophomore  in  a  British 
University?'  ■ —  apropos  of  which 
Messrs.  Randall  and  Current  write: 
'But  Cameron's  correspondent  knew 
nothing  of  the  actual  response  in 
England  .  ..  If  anything,  the  second 
inaugural  received  even  greater  im- 
mediate acclaim  in  England  than  ir 
the  United  States.'  And  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  (son  of  our  Am- 
bassador to  England) ,  veteran  of  the 
war  and  later  a  railroad  man,  thought 
that  'Not  a  prince  or  minister  in  all 
Europe  could  have  risen  to  such  an 
equality  with  the  occasion.' 


From    the    Lincoln    National    Life    Foundation 

A  portion  of  the  rope  with  which  David  E.  Herold  was  hanged  July  7,  1865. 


The  Lincoln  Conspirators 


A    Military    Court   in    Washington, 

D.C.    brought    to    trial    eight    people 

who  were  charged  with  conspiring  to 

Inaus-urall    to   wear   a      uMl       bring     about    the    assassination     and 

«     ^lS\l,7!nJlnr    -death  of  the  Sixteenth  President  and 

as-perhaps  better   than-anythmg   1       ^   members   of   his   cabinet  and   ad. 


"Lincoln    himself,    in    a    letter    of 
March    15th,    wrote:     'I    expect    the 


as — perhaps  better  than — anything 
have  produced ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  immediately  popular.  Men  are 
not  flattered  by  being  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  pur- 
pose between  the  Almighty  and  them.' 

"Cannon  boomed  as  Lincoln  walked 
from  the  platform.  That  evening,  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
he  shook  hands  (according  to  the 
press)  with  more  than  6,000  people 
—  among  them  Walt  Whitman,  who 
presently  wrote  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican elegies  on  the  death  of  the  man 
who  had  written  and  on  that  day 
spoken  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
augural addresses.  At  midnight  the 
crowds  departed,  leaving  the  White 
House,  said  the  Presiden's  aide,  Col- 
onel Crook,  looking  'as  if  a  regiment 
of  rebel  troops  had  been  quartered 
there,  with  permission  to  forage.'  " 
Inaugural  Address.  March  4,  1865. 
[Caption  title.]  8vo  leaflet,  removed, 
(short  marginal  tear  on  both  leaves, 
pp.  3,  in  morocco-backed  case.  [Wash- 
ington, 1865.]  $2,750.00 

"Monaghan  600.  The  extremely  rare 
first  printing.  "No  American  Presi- 
dent had  ever  spoken  words  like 
these    to    the    American    People." 

— Carl   Schurz. 


ministrative  staff.  Of  the  eight  pris- 
oners, four  were  given  a  death  sen- 
tence. These  were  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Surratt,  Lewis  Paine,  David  E.  Her- 
old and  George  A.  Atzerodt.  The  re- 
maining four  were  given  prison  sen- 
tences. The  death  sentences  were 
carried  out  on  July  7,  1865. 

In  the  Foundation's  archives  is  to 
be  found  a  rather  gruesome  relic  — 
a  piece  of  the  rope  used  to  hang 
Herold,  along  with  a  statement  by 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  the  soldier  who  se- 
cured   the    fragment    of    execution: 

The  Regt.  I  was  in  the  4th  U.S. 
Veteran  Vols.  Hancock's  Corps  done 
duty  around  the  old  Capitol  prison 
Washington  where  those  connected 
with  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
were  confined  formed  a  hollow 
square  about  the  scaffold  when  they 
were  hanged  and  Co.  E  of  which  I 
was  one  cut  the  bodies  of  Mrs. 
Surratt,  Payne,  Herold  &  Azerott 
down. 

W.   H.  Maxwell 

Maxwell  served  three  years  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  First  division, 
being  connected  with  the   6th   Corps, 


Announcement 

Lincoln  Lore  Index  1  —  1500 

About  November  1,  1967  there  will  be  available  for  sale 
a  Lincoln  Lore  Index  extending  from  the  first  copy  issued 
April  15,  1929  to  the  fifteen  hundredth  copy  issued  in  Febru- 
ary, 1963.  The  index  will  be  a  56  page  publication  in  offset 
printing  of  green  ink  and  will  measure  11"  x  8^/0",  the 
identical  measurements  of  Lincoln  Lore.  The  index  will  be 
in  three  divisions;  namely,  titles,  subjects  and  persons. 

The  price  of  the  index  will  be  released  at  a  later  date. 
All  orders  will  be  handled  through  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation. 


Co.,  65th  N.  Y.  Vols,  and  Battery  C. 
1st  Penn.  Light  Artillery.  He  also 
served  one  year  in  Co.  E.  4th  U.  S. 
Vet  Vols.  Hancock's  Corps.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  following  battles: 
Lees  Mill,  Siege  of  Yorktown,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg, 
twice,  Salem  Heights,  Wilderness, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Maryland  Heights, 
Winchester  and  other  small  skirmish- 
es. 

After  the  war  Maxwell  was  an 
examiner  and  appraiser  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  New  York  Custom  House 
under  President  Arthur  and  also 
served  as  postmaster  for  Saugerties 
during   President   Grant's  first  term. 


Robert  Lincoln  —  Genealogist 

Editor's  Note:  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  President,  was  often  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  lineage  of  his  distinguished  father, 
but  in  a  letter  dated  November  25,  1904  to 
William  E.  Curtis,  Chicago  Record-Herald 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was  unusually 
accomodating. 

R.G.M. 

Pullman    Building 
Chicago 

November  Twenty-fifth,  1904 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  twelfth,  in  which 
you  give  me  some  interesting  and 
unknown  details  of  the  ancestry  of 
my  grandmother. 

The  blueprint  copy  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Boone  records  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  very  interesting  to  look  at,  and 
quite  amusing  in  the  close  details 
of  the  births  of  children.  It  begins 
with  the  marriage  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  in 
1737.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
brother  of  my  ancestor  John  Lin- 
coln, who  left  Pennsylvania  and 
settled  in  Rockingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, about  1750.  His  son  Abra- 
ham, went  to  Kentucky  in  1780, 
and  my  father  was  the  grandson 
of  the  latter. 

Very  Truly  Yours 
Robert  T.   Lincoln 

Wm.   E.   Curtis,   Esq. 
Chicago  Record  Herald  Bureau 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Herold,  David  Edgar 


in  Joseph  Fort  Newton's  Lincoln  and  Herndon  (Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa:  The  Torch  Press,  1910).  Herndon's  vote  on  the  Illinois 
constitution  in  1848  is  recorded  in  the  Springfield  Poll,  Sanga- 
mon County  Poll  Books,  Sangamon  State  University  Archives, 
Springfield,  Illinois.  For  the  process  of  writing  Herndon's  Lin- 
coln see  Weik,  Jesse  William. 

See  also  Beveridce,  Albert  Jeremiah,  Biographers; 
Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert. 


ington  Arsenal  warehouse  and  reinterred  in  Washington 
in  an  Episcopal  service. 

sources:  See  George  S.  Bryan,  The  Great  American  Myth  (New 
York:  Carrick  &  Evans,  1940),  Benn  Pitman,  ed.,  The  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  and  the  Trial  of  the  Conspirators 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Moore,  Wilstach  &  Baldwin,  1865);  and  Ben: 
Perley  Poore,  The  Conspiracy  Trial  for  the  Murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 3  vols.  (Boston:  J.  E.  Tilton,  1865). 

See  also  Assassination,-  Booth,  John  Wilkes,-  Trial 
of  the  Assassins. 


David  Edgar  Herold 


William  Best 

Hesseitine. 

(Courtesy  of  the 

University  of 

Wisconsin — 

Madison  Archives) 


Herold,  David  Edgar  (1846-1865)  Coconspirator  with 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Herold  was  the  son  of  a  government  naval  stores  clerk. 
He  lived  with  his  widowed  mother  and  several  sisters 
in  Washington  and  worked  briefly  as  a  pharmacist's 
clerk.  Booth  met  him  in  1863  while  purchasing  drugs 
to  treat  a  growth  on  his  neck. 

Herold  was  fond  of  sport,  gunning,  and  dogs,  and 
Booth  recruited  him  for  his  plot  to  kidnap  President 
Lincoln  because  of  his  knowledge  of  lower  Maryland 
gained  on  hunting  trips.  When  the  plot  turned  to  assassi- 
nation, Booth  probably  assigned  Herold  the  job  of  guid- 
ing Lewis  Thornton  Powell  out  of  Washington.  He  was 
seen  only  once  on  the  night  of  the  assassination,  as  he 
fled  Washington  by  the  same  Navy  Yard  bridge  over 
which  Booth  had  escaped  somewhat  earlier.  Stopped  by 
a  guard,  Herold  gave  his  name  as  "Smith,"  said  that 
he  had  been  in  bad  company,  and  reported  that  he  was 
going  home  to  White  Plains,  Maryland.  Somewhere 
along  the  13-mile  route  to  Surrattsville,  he  overtook 
Booth.  At  the  Surratt  tavern  they  picked  up  a  carbine 
and  whiskey  from  the  drunken  proprietor.  Then  they 
rode  to  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd's  home  near  Bryantown. 
Herold  gave  his  name  as  "Huston"  and  Booth's  as  "Ty- 
son" or  "Tyser"  and  asked  the  doctor  to  set  Booth's 
broken  leg.  The  two  men  fled  from  Mudd's  house  the 
next  afternoon.  For  6  days,  Thomas  A.  Jones,  a  Confeder- 
ate mail  runner  in  Maryland,  took  care  of  the  fugitives. 

On  April  21  Jones  procured  a  skiff  for  use  by  the 
two  men  in  crossing  the  Potomac  to  Virginia.  They  could 
not  cross  until  the  22d.  Eventually,  Booth  and  Herold 
stopped  at  the  farm  of  Richard  H.  Garrett,  3  miles  from 
Port  Royal.  On  April  26,  Federal  soldiers  under  Lieuten- 
ant Edward  P.  Doherty  of  the  16th  New  York  Cavalry 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Everton  J.  Conger  and  Lieuten- 
ant Luther  Baker  formerly  of  the  1st  District  of  Columbia 
Cavalry  surrounded  the  tobacco  barn  where  Herold  and 
Booth  slept.  Summoned  to  surrender,  Herold  did  so 
while  Booth  called  to  the  soldiers  that  his  companion 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime. 

Herold's  case  was  hopeless,  and  his  lawyer,  Frederick 
Stone,  could  only  call  witnesses  to  attest  to  his  being 
so  triflingly  boyish  in  character  that  he  had  no  political 
opinions.  The  witnesses  said  that  he  was  easily  led;  one 
guessed  him  to  have  the  mentality  of  an  11-year-old. 
Reporter  Ben:  Perley  Poore  described  him  as  "a  doltish, 
insignificant-looking  young  man  .  .  .  with  a  slender 
frame  and  irresolute,  cowardly  appearance."  On  June 
30  a  military  court  sentenced  him  to  death.  He  was 
hanged  on  July  7. 

In  1869  Herold's  body  was  removed  from  the  Wash- 


Hesseltine,  William  Best  (1902-1963)  Historian  Wil- 
liam B.  Hesseitine  was  born  in  Virginia,  received  his  un- 
dergraduate education  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  earned  a  master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  was  granted  a  doctorate  by  Ohio  State 
University.  He  was,  with  Lincoln  biographer  J.  G.  Ran- 
dall, a  leader  of  the  school  of  historical  thought  called 
Revisionism.  His  first  Lincoln  book  was  Lincoln  and 
the  War  Governors,  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  in 
1948.  It  pictured  Lincoln  as  the  political  master  of  the 
difficult  wartime  governors  and  as  "the  architect  of  a 
new  nation"  which  conquered  states'  rights  in  both  the 
South  and  the  North.  Juggling  the  many  Northern  gover- 
nors with  skill,  Hesseltine's  book  is  still  the  best  treat- 
ment of  Lincoln's  relations  with  the  Northern  states, 
but  it  greatly  exaggerates  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
states  vis-a-vis  the  federal  government. 

The  theme  of  nationalism  grew  steadily  in  Hesseltine's 
thought.  He  repeatedly  stressed  that  Lincoln  never  men- 
tioned the  word  "nation"  in  his  First  Inaugural  Address, 
though  he  referred  20  times  to  "Union."  With  the  Get- 
tysburg Address's  affirmation  that  the  United  States  was 
a  "new  nation,"  the  word  "nation"  began  to  replace 
"Union"  in  Lincoln's  thinking,  Hesseitine  argued.  When 
he  wrote  Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruction  (Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.:  Confederate  Publishing  Company)  in  1960,  Hessei- 
tine still  stressed  the  theme  of  Lincoln's  "war  against 
the  states."  He  also  shared  the  general  Revisionist  view 
that  Lincoln's  Reconstruction  plans  were  "pragmatic  and 
realistic"  unlike  those  of  the  Radical  Republicans,  who 
succumbed  to  "the  epidemic  of  hate-psychosis  that  para- 
lyzed the[ir]  reasoning  powers."  The  book  noted  that 
Lincoln  had  several  different  plans,-  and  by  treating  them 
as  responses  to  the  changing  situation  during  the  Civil 
War,  Hesseitine  provided  what  is  still  the  best  overview 
of  Lincoln's  Reconstruction  policies. 

Hesseitine  wrote  many  other  historical  works,  but  he 
is  best  known  for  his  influence  on  young  scholars.  In 
his  seminar  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
taught  from  1932  until  his  death,  he  trained  many  of 
the  great  modern  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  histori- 
ans. Among  them  were  T.  Harry  Williams  (author  of 
Lincoln  and  the  Radicals  and  Lincoln  and  His  Gener- 
als), Richard  N.  Current  (author  of  The  Lincoln  Nobody 
Knows  and  Lincoln  and  the  First  Shot),  Kenneth 
Stampp  (author  of  The  Era  of  Reconstruction) ,  and 
Frank  Klement  (the  leading  student  of  Northern  "Cop- 
perheads"). 

sources:  Current  wrote  an  obituary,  "William  Best  Hesseitine, 
1902-1963,"  for  Lincoln  Herald,  LXVI  (Spring  1964),  14. 
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Biographic  Sketch  of  David  Herold 

David  Herold  was  the  sixth  of  eleven  children  born  to  the  chief 
clerk  at  the  Navy  Store  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Herold 
met  John  Surratt  while  attending  Charlotte  Hall  Academy, 
and  through  Surratt  in  1863  Herold  was  introduced  to  John 
Wilkes  Booth. 

David  Herold's  Role  in  the  Conspiracy 

David  Herold  accompanied  Lewis  Powell  to  the  home  of 
Secretary  of  State  William  Seward  on  the  night  of  April  14. 
While  Powell  entered  the  Seward  home  and  made  his  knife 
attack  on  the  Secretary,  Herold  waited  outside  with  his  horse. 
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(According  to  co-conspirator  George  Atzerodt,  Booth  had 
chosen  Herold  to  assassinate  Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson 
at  the  Kirkwood  Hotel.  It  is  believed  to  be  Herold's  gun,  bowie 
knife,  and  map  of  Virginia  that  were  discovered  by 
investigators  in  a  room  at  the  Kirkwood  rented  by  Atzerodt. 
Whether  Atzerodt' s  story  is  entirely  accurate  and  why,  if  so, 
Herold  did  not  carry  out  his  attack  on  Johnson  is  unknown.) 

After  the  attack  on  Seward,  Herold  crossed  the  Navy  Yard 
Bridge  and  made  his  way  into  Maryland,  where  he  met  up 
with  the  injured  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Herold  and  Booth's 
escape  route  took  them  to  the  home  of  John  Lloyd  in 
Surrattsville,  where  they  picked  up  carbines,  and  then  to  the 
home  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd,  where  Booth  found  treatment  for 
his  broken  leg.  A  pursuing  party  of  soldiers  finally  caught  up 
with  Herold  and  Booth  at  Garrett's  farm  in  northern  Virginia 
in  the  early  morning  of  April  26.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of 
being  shot  or  dying  in  a  burning  barn,  Herold  surrendered. 

David  Herold  on  Trial 

There  was  never  any  serious  question  about  the  outcome  of  the 
military  trial  with  respect  to  Herold.  Apprehended  with  the 
President's  assassin  and  the  apparent  mastermind  of  the 
conspiracy  to  destabilize  the  federal  government,  Herold 
would  be  hanged.  To  make  matters  worse,  Herold  had 
bragged  about  the  crime,  telling  Willie  Jett  as  he  crossed  the 
Rappahannock,  "We  are  the  assassinators  of  the  President." 

Herold's  attorney,  Frederick  Stone,  placed  whatever  slender 
hopes  for  saving  Herold's  life  he  had  convincing  the  Military 
Commission  that  Herold  was  a  simple  man,  barely  an  adult, 
who  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  sophisticated  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Stone  presented  testimony  of  friends  who  described 
him  as  "easily  persuaded  and  led"  and  "boyish  in  every 
respect."  William  Keilotz,  for  example,  said,  "I  consider  his 
character  very  boyish.  I  see  him  often  in  the  company  of  boys; 
he  is  very  fond  of  their  company,  and  he  never  associates  with 
men."  James  Nokes  called  Herold  "a  light  and  trifling  boy" 
who  was  "easily  influenced."  Nokes  added  that  he  had  "never 
heard  him  enter  into  any  argument  on  any  subject  in  the 
world."  Dr.  Charles  Davis  agreed,  calling  Herold  "a  boy;  he  is 
trifling,  and  always  has  been."  Davis  testified  that  "nature 
had  not  endowed  him  with  as  much  intellect  as  the  generality 
of  people  possess."  Finally,  Dr.  Samuel  McKim  said  of  Herold: 
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"In  mind,  I  consider  him  about  eleven  years  of  age." 

Stone  argued  to  the  Commission  that  Herold  "was  only  wax  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  like  Booth."  Booth,  he  said,  "exercised 
unlimited  control  over  this  miserable  boy,  body  and  soul,  he 
found  him  unfit  for  the  deeds  of  blood  and  violence;  he  was 
cowardly;  he  was  too  weak  and  trifling;  but  he  still  could  be 
made  useful."  Stone  found  significance  in  one  of  Booth's  final 
statements,  made  about  Herold:  "I  declare,  before  my  Maker, 
that  this  man  is  innocent." 

The  Commission  remained  unpersuaded.  Herold  was 
sentenced  to  death.  He  died  with  three  fellow  conspirators  on 
the  gallows  in  Washington  on  July  7, 1865. 
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DAVID  EDGAR  HEROLD 


Library  of  Congress  Photograph 

David  Edgar  Herold  was  born  on  June  16,  1842,  in  Maryland.  He  was  the  sixth  child  born  to  Adam  and  Mary 
Porter  Herold.  Two  brothers  died  very  young  leaving  "Davey"  the  only  boy  in  a  family  with  seven  sisters.  The 
Herolds  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  they  lived  in  a  large  brick  home  at  636  Eighth  Street  near  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard.  The  family  was  well  off  financially.  David's  father  was  the  chief  clerk  at  the  Navy  Store  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  for  more  than  20  years.  David  liked  to  go  bird  hunting  and  spent  several  months 
every  year  engaged  in  that  sport.  Thus,  he  was  very  familiar  with  the  Maryland  countryside. 
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Image  of  David  Herold's  House  (source:  George  Eastman  House) 

David  had  studied  pharmacy  at  Georgetown  College  and  had  worked  for  several  druggists  in  Washington.  In 
1 863,  while  working  for  Thompson's  Pharmacy  in  the  heart  of  Washington,  Herold  may  have  delivered  a  bottle  of 
castor  oil  to  the  White  House  and  personally  given  it  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  possible  that  Herold  met  Booth  because  of  his  friendship  with  John  Surratt.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  initial 
meeting  took  place  in  1863  when  Booth  purchased  drugs  to  treat  a  growth  on  his  neck.  Because  Booth  was 
involved  in  smuggling  quinine  to  the  South,  it  made  sense  to  befriend  Herold  who  had  access  to  medicines. 
Additionally,  it  is  likely  that  Herold  was  recruited  by  Booth  because  of  his  knowledge  of  lower  Maryland  which 
might  be  helpful  in  Booth's  plot  to  kidnap  Lincoln  and  take  him  south.  On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  March  15, 
1865,  Herold  met  with  Booth  and  other  conspirators  at  Gautier's  Restaurant  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  discuss 
the  possible  abduction  of  the  president.  These  plans  never  worked  out. 

When  Booth's  plans  turned  to  assassination,  some  writers  feel  David  Herold  was  assigned  to  guide  Lewis  Powell 
(alias  Lewis  Paine  or  Payne)  to  the  secretary  of  state's  home  so  Powell  could  assassinate  Wlliam  Seward.  Then 
Herold  was  to  lead  Powell  as  he  escaped  from  Washington,  D.C.  When  screams  came  from  the  secretary's 
home,  Herold  didn't  wait  for  Powell  and  rode  off.  Absolute  proof  that  Herold  was  actually  at  Seward's  is  lacking, 
however.  Herold  crossed  the  Navy  Yard  Bridge  and  escaped  from  the  Washington  area. 

Somewhere  on  the  road  to  Surrattsville  (now  Clinton),  Maryland,  Herold  met  up  with  Booth  (probably  near 
Soper's  Hill).  The  two  stopped  at  John  Lloyd's  tavern  and  picked  up  a  carbine,  Booth's  field  glasses,  and 
whiskey.  From  there  they  rode  to  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd's  home  near  Bryantown  and  arrived  about  4:00  A.M.  Mudd 
set  Booth's  broken  leg,  and  the  two  fugitives  left  Mudd's  on  the  afternoon  of  April  15th,  1865. 

Until  April  26th  the  two  were  on  the  run.  On  that  date,  they  were  surrounded  by  Union  cavalry  while  sleeping  in  a 
tobacco  barn  on  the  farm  of  Richard  Garrett  near  Port  Royal,  Virginia.  Herold  gave  up,  but  Booth  was  shot  and 

killed  after  the  barn  was  set  on  fire. 
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During  the  trial  Herold  had  no  chance  whatsoever.  He  had  been  seen  with  Booth  during  the  12  days  after  the 
assassination  and  was  in  the  barn  when  Booth  was  captured  and  killed.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
hang  along  with  Lewis  Powell,  Mary  Surratt,  and  George  Atzerodt.  In  jail  he  was  visited  by  his  mother  and  many 
of  his  seven  sisters  shortly  before  the  execution.  Often  described  as  a  half-wit,  in  reality  he  was  not.  Herold  was 
hanged  on  July  7,  1 865.  Of  the  four  who  were  executed,  he  is  the  only  one  for  whom  no  last  words  were 
recorded. 

David  Herold  was  buried  at  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  on  the  banks  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac 
River.  The  cemetery  is  located  at  1801  East  Street,  SE  Washington,  D.C.  A  photograph  of  Herold's  grave  is  on 
the  web.  If  interested  CLICK  HERE. 


THE  EXECUTION  -  JULY  7,  1 865,  AT  1 :26  P.M. 
Left  to  right:  Mary  Surratt,  Lewis  Powell,  David  Herold,  and  George  Atzerodt. 


Others  Tried  By  The  Military  Commission 


Samuel  Arnold  (sentenced  to  life) 


George  Atzerodt  (sentenced  to  hang) 


Dr.  Samuel  Mudd  (sentenced  to  life) 
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